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The Ogden Land Company. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

Notwithstanding the action of the President 
and Senate of the United States in affirming 
this fraudulent transaction, the chiefs and head 
men of the Senecas generally expressed their 
firm intention of remaining on their Reserva- 
tions, unless they were forcibly expelled by the 
Government. Congress adjourned in 1839, 
without passing an act appropriating money to 
carry into effect the measures which would be 
necessary for the removal of the Indians, and 
in the interval prior to the next meeting of 
Congress, the suffering case of these Indians, 
and the injustice which had been done them, 
became more widely known, and the sympathies 
of honest hearted people in New York State 
and elsewhere were enlisted in their behalf. 
The next session of Congress was a short one, 
and the necessary appropriation of money was 
not made, and in 1840 a change in the political 
aspect of the country was aomeunglbahan 1 by the 
defeat of the Democratic party, and the acces- 
sion to power of another class of men. The 
hopes of the Indians of being allowed to remain 
in their ancient homes became stronger, as also 
of their friends in their behalf. About this 
period a suggestion was made by Daniel Web- 
ster, who, with other prominent men at Wash- 
ington had been approached on this subject by 
a committee appointed by Yearly Meetings of 
those who had separated from Friends in 1827, 
that an attempt be made to compromise with 
the Ogden Land Company. The suggestion 
was acted on by John C. Spencer, the Secretary 


of War, under whose care the supervision of 


Indian affairs was then placed, who wrote to 
Thomas L. Ogden (as stated in the History of 
Cattaraugus Co.), and suggested to him that 
“considering the efforts that would be made, 
and the powerful influences that would be en- 
listed, to befriend the Indians, whatever might 
be the issue of a suit, as the contest would lead 
to a protracted litigation, and involve very heavy 
expenses, would it not, therefore, be most to the 
interest of the Land Company to endeavor to 
enter into some compromise, by which they 
might come into an undisturbed possession of a 


portion of their purchase ;” and he added, “ if 


this course should be approved he would en- 
deavor to assist in carrying it into effect.” 


“ Without entering into further details,” the 
















































account in the History above mentioned goes 
on to say, “it is sufficient to add that the adroit 
argument of protracted litigation, involving 
much delay and heavy expenses, had its effect 
with the Ogden Company, and indueed them 
to consent to a compromise, by which some fifty- 
three thousand acres of the Indian lands, in- 
cluding the Allegheny and Cattaraugus Reser- 
vations, were restored to their owners. The Com- 

any might well be satisfied with this result, for 
it retained its grip on nearly two-thirds of the 
entire area, including the more valuable tracts 
of the lands. This much had been secured easily, 
with but little delay, and no very considerable 
expense beyond that which had been incurred 
in procuring the “treaty” of 1838 ; and it was cer- 
tainly the most judicious course which the com- 
pany could pursue to accept this situation, 
avoiding litigation with its attendant costs and 
delays, and to wait in apparent quiet for a 
future opportunity to purchase the remainder 
of the Indian lands.” 

It should be remarked that the efforts thus 
made to induce the Indians to consent to a 
“ compromise” treaty were entirely disapproved 
by the Indian Committee of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, who believed that with the information 
which had been communicated to President 
Harrison and others at Washington in regard 
to the treaty of 1838, and the well known fact 
that it had not received the assent of two-thirds 
of the Senators present, which the Constitution 
of the United States required, to authorize its 
ratification, that no appropriation would be 
made by Congress to carry it into effect. In 
accordance with this belief, they advised the 
Indians not to be hasty in agreeing to the 
modifications of the treaty of 1838, as proposed, 
but without avail. It was accepted by a ma- 
jority of them at a Council held in 1842, al- 
though one of their chief men declared his be- 
lief that the willingness of the Ogden Company 
to restore the Alleghany and Cattaraugus Res- 
ervations was an evidence that they considered 
the existing contract to be fraudulent and invalid. 
Among the Indians who were parties to thetreaty 
of 1838 was a band of Senecas residing on the 
Tonawanda Reservation, of about twelve thous- 
and acres in Genesee, Erie and Niagara Coun- 
ties, N. Y., whose case was a particularly hard 
one, as of out of the six hundred persons who then 
composed the band but one individual, and he 
residing on another reservation, had signed the 
treaty. This Reservation was not restored by 
the compromise treaty of 1842, and after it had 
been proclaimed, they declined to receive any 
of the money which it stipulated should be 
paid them. They also refused to allow arbi- 
trators to go on their land to make an appraise- 
ment of the value of their improvements. In 
the course of time a lawsuit was brought to 
expel one of these Indians by force, by which 
the matter was brought into court. 


of Niagara. 
Company have been exercised mainly in the 





For several years litigation continued, but a 
settlement was finally made in 1859, by which 
the Ogden Land Company obtained about five 
thousand acres of this tract, and relinquished 


their claim upon the remainder of it, containing 
about seven thousand five hundred acres, which 
the Indians have since held in fee simple. 

In reviewing the transactions by which the 
Indians of New York State have been thus in- 
duced to part with so valuable a part of their 
lands, largely without their free and full con- 


sent, it is not to be wondered at, that in dis- 


cussing the manner in which the Ogden Com- 
pany has dealt with them, the rights which it 
claimed to possess, and the source from which 
they were derived, the Indians should express 
surprise that the “discovery” of America by 
white men, is supposed to confer such great 
power over their soil. A question which was 


once put by an old man who had long been a 


participant in the anxietiesand hardships caused 
by the operations of the Ogden Land Company, 
at a council at which some Friends from Phila- 


delphia were present, was to this effect, “If a 


party of Indians should cross the great water 
and ‘discover’ the island of Great Britain, what 


rights to that country would the Indians have 
acquired thereby?” 


The Ogden Land Company has asserted that 


the title to the Indian reservations in New 


York was in them, subject only to the right of 


occupancy by the Indians. The Indians be- 
lieve that not only the right of occupancy is in 
them, but the ownership of the soil, while others 
maintain that should these Indians disappear, 


the title to their Reservations would be vested 
in the Government of the United States. 

The claim of the Ogden Land Company since 
the treaty of 1859, remains only upon the Al- 
legheny and Cattaraugus Reservations, and 
possibly a small part of the Reservation occu- 
pied by the Tuscarora Indians, near the Falls 
Of latter years the efforts of the 


attempt to dispose of this claim fur a pecuniary 
consideration. 

Bills to effect this purpose have been intro- 
duced into Congress at different times, and have 
given no little concern to the Indians, who 


justly fear that if the money was paid by the 


general Government to extinguish this claim, 
it would be subsequently taken out of their 
funds in the hands of the Government. 

In 1894 a provision was introduced into the 
Indian Appropriation bill at Washington au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior “To 
make a thorough investigation of the facts 
touching the so-called Ogden Land Company, 
its organization and the original history of the 
alleged claim of said Company to any of the 
lands of the Seneca Nation of Indians in the 
State of New York, and also the condition of 
said Indians, their progress in civilization and 
fitness for citizenship, their number and system 
of government, and the propriety of allotting 
their lands in severalty, and to make to Con- 
gress a full report with such suggestions and 
recommendations as he may deem proper in 
view of all the facts ascertained.” 

In compliance with the above, a letter was 
transmitted to Congress upon these subjects, 
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Second Month ist, 1895, and was printed by 


the Senate as Executive Document, No. 52. 
(To be concluded.) 





Putrit PLaGtarism.—A few years ago the 
Lord Mayor of London delivered a sermon at 
the Polytechnic before a society of young men, 
and when the sermon was published it was found 
to be in some places identical and word for word 
with a sermon that Spurgeon had preached and 
published twenty years before. There was no 
question of coincidence, for portions of the Lord 
Mayor’s sermon were indisputably copied from 
that of the great Baptist preacher. Spurgeon’s 
attention was drawn to the circumstance; but, 
instead of feeling the least annoyed, he said he 
was highly complimented by the Lord Mayor’s 
appropriation of his thoughts, thunder and all, 
and that it was a matter of congratulation that 
he was being used by God, through the power- 
ful instrumentality of the chief magistrate of the 
city of London, for the salvation of the souls of 
men. The London papers drew attention to 
the subject, but no explanation was offered by 
the Lord Mayor himself. It was, however, 
stated by an evening paper that the Lord Mayor, 
being a very busy man, had no time for writing 
sermons; and that he had employed and paid 
some one to do it for him, and that this indi- 
vidual had appropriated a portion of Spurgeon’s 
sermon. 

Spurgeon’s complacency reminds me of a 
story related by Dean Ramsay. A country 
curate, in Scotland, preached a sermon which 
was not his own. Upon leaving church he was 
accosted in the churchyard by a farmer, with, 
as he thought, a crushing accusation. “ La sir! 
I ha’ gotten thik sarmon at huom on a shilf.” 
The curate rose to the occasion, and attacked 
the farmer in such a way as to make him sneak 
off discomfited, leaving the plagiarist trium- 
phant. Looking the farmer straight in the 
face he said: “So, sir, you tell me you have got 
that sermon which I preached this morning in 
your home. Go home sir. Read it, study it 
well, and may it make you a better and a wiser 
man !” 

Dean Swift tells us that when he visited the 
village of Church Streton, Shropshire, a pretty 
country place within ten miles of my home, he 
heard the curate of the parish preach one of his 
(the Dean’s) sermons. But instead of getting 
angry, Dean Swift complimented the curate 
upon the expression and character and originali- 
ty which he had given the sermon, and begged 
him to accept of a small present.— Thomas P. 
Hughes in The Independent. 





Rawpon LEE has placed on record a most 
remarkable instance of which he himself was a 
witness, illustrating the great Dane’s memory 
of an injury inflicted by a cropper. He was 
once attending a Crystal Palace show, and was 
engaged in conversation with a man far-famed 
among fanciers for his proficieucy with the 
shears. “ Walking past the benches,” he writes 
in his book on sporting dogs, “ where the Danes 
where chained, we were startled by a terrible 
growl and furious lunge, a huge brindled dog 
springing up aud making violent attempts to 
reach the man to whom I was talking. Lucki- 
ly for him, the chain and collar and staple held. 
I never saw so much ferocity depicted on the 
face of any animal whatever as there was on the 
countenance of that great Dane. It would have 
been bad for that man had it got loose. Need 
it be said we soon gave it a wide berth? “ What 
was the meaning of that?” said I to the fellow, 
who was in reality very much frightened and 
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shaken by the occurence. “ Well,” said he, “I 
know the dog; he was badly cropped, and about 
five months ago Mr. Blank called me down to 
his place to ‘perform’ on his ears again. We 
had a terrible job with him, and I guess the dog 
just recognized me and wanted to have his re- 
venge. I shall have nothing more to do with 
cropping boarhounds again,” continued the whi- 
lom operator, “nor do I think I shall go near 
his bench; no, not if I know it.” 





From “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


Summer Care of Sick Children. 


John P. Faure, Secretary of St. John’s Guild 
and Commissioner of Department of Public 
Charities, New York City, relates the following: 

“One hot morning in 1873, George F. Wil- 
liams, then city editor of the New York Times, 
sent his wife and children to the country for 
the summer, and while crossing the City Hall 
Park he saw five little residents of lower New 
York sitting under the shade of the nearest 
tree to the fountain on the easterly edge of 
the Park, and overheard the words, ‘ Let us 
play we were in the country.’ The man’s ears 
heard the words, but the father’s heart took up 
the thought and bridged the space between 
those little ones in the burning city and his lit- 
tle flock in the health-giving Catskills. 

“On entering the Times office, the incident 
was related to Lewis J. Jennings, the editor-in- 
chief, and but brief thought was needed to pro- 
duce an editorial which was read the next 
morning by Charles H. Marshall at his break- 
fast table, and whose first act at his office that 
day was the sending of one hundred dollars to 
the New York Times, and thus was begun, 
twenty-three years ago, that for which hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and children have 
since devoutly said, ‘Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,’ the ‘Fresh Air Work,’ the 
joint outcome of a need voiced by a little child, 
and responded to by the heart of a tender and 
sympathetic man. 

“Tt was during the same summer season that 
Willard Parsons was enjoying a beautiful land- 
scape and an exquisite sunset in Central Penn- 
sylvania, when the thought was burned into his 
soul, ‘How many a poor, feeble child in the 
great hot city would enjoy this scene.’ 

“The outcome of this was the founding by 
him of the ‘ Fresh Air Fund,’ first through the 
Evening Post, and socn after through the New 
York Tribune. How firmly that merciful work 
is now interwoven into the hearts of good peo- 
ple in more than thirty States of the Union, no 
reader of this article needs to be told. 

“Williams began his work by gathering the 
newsboys and bootblacks, and taking them for 
a day’s sail up the Hudson River, or out on 
Long Island Sound, sandwiches and milk being 
the chief material features—but a chance to get 
out into God’s pure air and to drink deep 
draughts from the inexhaustible fount of Na- 
ture, forming a much more important element. 

“In 1875, the first trip of the ‘ Floating Hos- 
pital of St. John’s Guild’ was made, carrying 
one thousand or more sick babies, small, feeble 
children, and worn and exhausted mothers, 
thereby inaugurating what has since developed 
into one of New York’s most unique charities, 
because of the rigidity with which its managers 
have adhered to their original purpose, ¢. ¢., the 
care and cure of the baby and child suffering 
from summer ailments, for which the ozone of 
the salt air is Nature’s great remedy, and side 
by side with this labor with the sick infant, the 
instruction and uplifting of the too often igno- 





rant mother, both efforts having great and 
rightful claims in spreading a knowledge of 
and stimulating a love for, better living by the 
plain people, for which so much benevolent 
work has stood during the past few decades, 
and than which there is no more promising or 
fruitful agency through which we may hope to 
meet, and successfully wrestle with, many of 
the social problems of to-day. 

“The Tribune ‘Fresh Air Fund’ provides 
transportation, at reduced rates, to count 
homes in more than thirty States, to poor chil. 
dren of seven years and over, who are gracefully 
made the guests of good people in thousands of 
clean, respectable Christian homes, where good 
influences surround the city children during 
their furtnight’s visit, that cannot but have a 
beneficial effect on the lives thus brought into 
the surroundings described. And this, in addi- 
tion to good food and pure air in abundance, 
leaves no further argument necessary to prove 
that a blessed mission is being worked out by 
the great journal and its many friends, who 
continue to make it the beneficent force that it 
is, and for which many thousands are annually 
grateful. 

“The railroad journey which must be taken 
to reach one of the homes thrown open by the 
operations of the summer charity which we have 
just described, naturally prevents it from being 
of much practical benefit to the sick infant or 
child under six, and to the mother, from whose 
personal care neither can be taken; and it is 
in its ministrations to this most helpless group 
of the human family that ‘St. John’s Guild’ 
finds its great place among the charities of New 
York. 

“The Special Summer Corps of Physicians of 
the Health Department, dispensaries, out-patient 
departments of great hospitals, day nurseries and 
charitable societies, in great numbers, gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity to distribute 
the tickets for the ‘Floating Hospital’ that 
starts on three mornings of the week from each 
side of the city, each ticket admitting a sick 
baby in mother’s arms, and any little brothers 
or sisters, under six, who cannot be left alone, 
Doctors and trained nurses attend the very sick 
in the wards, while those partially ailing are 
seated on the spacious upper deck, where hour 
after hour, as both upper and lower bays of 
New York are traversed, the ozone of three 
thousand miles of the Atlantic Ocean is inhaled, 
to save the infant lives as no medicipe can, and 
to strengthen and rebuild the other feeble mem- 
bers of the family. 

“ Thirteen miles from the Battery, the ‘ Float- 


ing Hospital’ is daily anchored, and those whose ° 


condition demands, and who can arrange to 
leave home, are taken to the Guild’s Seaside 
Hospital for children, at Cedar Grove, New 
Dorp, 8. I., for care and treatment until cured, 
the average stay being about ten days. Here, 
again, physicians, trained nurses and all hos- 
pital surroundings are provided.” 





From A Lerrer or JONATHAN Evans TO 
Mivtprep Rartciirr.— Keep to thy exercise, 
and whenever thou feels the Good Shepherd of 
the sheep to put thee forth to spread it in the 
assemblies of the people, do it in simplicity, 
keeping close to the opening of the gift, in 
humble reliance upon Him who can make it 
effectual to the promotion of his cause, though 
the poor instruments may be ignorant thereof, 
and at times assailed with apprehensions that 
they have labored in vain, and spent their 
strength for naught.” 
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For “THs FRIEND.” 


The Power of Faith. 

“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn” (Gen. iii: 19), was God’s sentence on 
Adam, whom he had “ formed of the dust of 
the ground.” So says the preacher, “ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth, as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God, who gave it” (Ee. 
xii: 7). Into this dust God “ breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul” (Gen. ii: 7). The living man, 
then, has the soul, the immortal part, breathed 
into him of God; and the body, the mortal 
part, subject to pain and death. 

The life of God, breathed into man, fitted 
him for an eternity of bliss with God in heaven. 
Through sin man lost this Divine life, and so 
became subject to the death of the soul. But 
God, in his mercy and love to man, gave his 
only begotten Son to die as a propitiation for the 
sins of all mankind, and, through Him, again 
gave to man the seed of Divins life, moving in 
which, man might again attain to life Divine 
and communion with God. In Christ then is 
this life, and this life is the light of man. This 
light manifests to man the motions of sin and 
reproves sin. It makes plain the way to life 
and to God. So said Christ,“ I am the way, 
the Truth and the life. No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” And of Him the Apos- 
tle says, “ He is the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” that 
all men, through that light, might believe, and 
believing, might become “ children of the light,” 
and so children of God, for “God is in the 
light.” 

They alone believe the light, and are true 
believers in Christ, from whom the light comes, 
who obey it, and follow its teaching. Since the 
light condemns sin, for which Christ died, it 
necessarily leads into righteousness ; and since 
the light comes from God and makes clear his 


will, this righteousness is “ the righteousness of 


God,” which is necessarily found in those who 


are the sons of God, for “they are the sons of 


God who are led by the Spirit of God.” 

But this belief in light is Faith. And as the 
light is God’s gift to man for his salvation, so 
faith also is the power of that Divine life in 
man, enabling him to perceive, obey and follow 
the leadings of the light of Christ. 

As, then, motion in the body is an evidence 
of the natural life, so faith, which alone is made 
visible to others by its works of righteousness, 
is an evidence to all men of that Divine life 
which exists in the souls. And, as the motions 
of the infant, as his days increase, beeome more 
and more rational, so, as faith increases, a man’s 
walk and conversation become more Christ- 
like. A child lives, thinks and acts as a child, 
and as such fulfills the purpose of his creation, 
but he could not possibly perform the duties of 
a man. So the Christian, born of God and 
adopted into his family and household, rejoices 
the souls of those who are older in the faith, and 
receives favor from God the Father. The place 
of a child is to be humble, teachable and obe- 
dient, but if the child usurp the place or duties 
of the elders, assuming to himself powers which 
he does not possess, he disorganizes society and 
breaks the Divine harmony. But, as each mem- 
ber looks to and obeys the head, love abounds 
and a sweet fellowship one with another and 
with God, is experienced. 

Christ calls his disciples into a life-long battle 


with sin and the powers of sin. To each soldier 
gives He power to overcome, and permits not 
the powers of evil to press him harder than what 


he comes out victorious. 
trial is strengthened. But no man should desire 
to be tried, for Christ Jesus knows best what we 
are able to bear. So He has taught us to pray, 
“ Lead us not into temptation.” And as it is only 
as we lean on Him from whom all power comes 
that we can overcome temptation and sin, so, 
when temptations assail, prayer becomes, “ De- 
liver us from evil.” 





He enables him to bear. Abiding in that power, 
His faith by every 


What a life-like picture of these truths have 
we in the example of the Apostle Peter, a man 


of like passions with ourselves. Our Lord, about 
leaving his beloved disciples, their hearts filled 


with sorrow. Therefure He enjoins them to 


love one another, and to them He gave this 


badge of discipleship, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 


one to another” (John xiii: 35). 


To Peter’s inquiry, “ Lord, whither goest 
thou?” Jesus answered, “ Whither I go thou 


canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow 


me afterwards.” This we know from subsequent 
events and from the same evangelist’s exposition 


of a like saying (John xxi: 18), referred both 


to the Lord’s death and also to that of Peter, 
“ by what death he should glorify God” (v. 19). 
How often did the Lord say to those whom He 
desired to heal, “According to thy faith be it 
unto thee.” But here, Peter, misjudging of his 

ower of faith, by his own natural love to his 
Ford, said to Jesus, “ Lord, why cannot I follow 
thee now? I will lay down my life for thy 
sake?” Jesus answered him, “ Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, the cock shall not crow till thou 
hast denied me thrice.” 

Alas! to prove him, and to make both Peter 
and us to know the truth of Jesus’ saying, 
“Without me ye can do nothing,” He per- 
mitted Peter to be tried. His faith failed him. 
But God gave repentance. His faith grew, and 
the time came when Peter was indeed made 
willing to go to prison and to death for Jesus’ 
sake. Peter’s walking on the waters of the Sea 
of Galilee was just such another instance. 

May, then, our humble cry to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift be, “ Lord, increase 
our faith,” that as we grow in years we may 
grow in wisdom, knowledge and strength, so 
that we also may be enabled to glorify our Holy 
Lord, who has done so much for us, and to 
praise and magnify his name which is forever 
worthy. W. W. B. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

The position that mission work is a necessary 
outgrowth of religion is one which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the views of Christian duty as 
held by Friends. 

It is true that in the days of G. Fox, the 
ministers were so active, and their labors so 
abundantly blessed, that they were an effective 
band of missionaries. But even then it was far 
from being every one “ whose heart had been 
touched” that was called to labor in the Word. 
For every one whose mouth was opened as a min- 
ister, there were probably a hundred, of equal sin- 
cerity and depth in religion, who quietly pursued 
their routine of duties amid their relations in life. 
Such as these preached by example, and per- 
haps, in that way, exerted more influence than 
if they had continuously used their tongues in 
speaking to those they esteemed unconverted. 

The case of William Dewsbury may repre- 
sent that of many others, perhaps the whole 
body of such as had experienced regeneration, 
but were not at once called to public or private 


exhortation. He was fully convinced of the 
Truth, without human instrumentality, before 
G. Fox had reached thesame attainment. When 
the question came befor him, Whether he should 
now speak to others of his precious discovery, 
out of concern for their perishing souls, he re- 
ceived a rather definite answer that he should 
defer it for five years. 

About at the end of five years, G. Fox came 
through those parts of the country in the work 
of the ministry. After this, W. Dewsbury was 
released to become his co-laborer. With many 
others who have been thoughtful whether they 
should begin this momentous work, the injunc- 
tion has been to suspend, not for any definite 
period, but until the Master should call and 
send them. For reasons we know not, in many 
cases such call never came. 

The Head of the Church knows his selected 
instruments, Some of these have evidently 
been chosen in early life, and led through a 
train of remarkable experience, to fit them for 
some peculiar line of service. One of this class 
was Stephen Grellet. Who but a Frenchman 
would have been so well qualified for the labors 
in Europe through which he was led? And 
why was it that from the millions in France, 
this one young man was snatched from the 
bloody turmoil of the Revolution, brought to 
the United States, and, through the baptism of 
regeneration, prepared for his appointed work? 
Verily the Lord knoweth his instruments, and 
if on their part there is faithfulness like that 
of S. Grellet, he employs them as his efficient 
messengers. I would say nothing in derogation 
of the missionary labors of pious men and 
women of other sects. I doubt not that many 
of those have been truly called to the work, and 
an abundant harvest has berne witness to their 
efficiency. I cannot forget the German Mora- 
vian who 


“Fired with a zeal peculiar could defy 
The rage and rigor of a Polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 

On icy plains and ’mid eternal snows.” 
nor the Methodists who carried to the South 
Seas the banner of the cross, and at first risked 
their lives among hordes of selfish, cruel idola- 
tors. Their zeal, along with their methods of ac- 
tion, have been instrumental in effecting changes 
that are marvellous, and which Friends laboring 
under their restrictions of discipline could not 
have so well accomplished. 

After the rich harvest gathered among Friends 
of the seventeenth century, there was a period 
of stagnation. There continued the same ear- 
nest ministry, but its fruits appeared but sin- 
gly, instead of by multitudes. Instead of the 
unrest and inquiry that had attended the time 
of Cromwell, which had proved a fruitful soil 
for the good seed sown by Friends, there was a 
lengthened period of lethargy in regard to re- 
ligion. The Methodists were especially raised 
up to labor in this field, and we know the great 
religious awakening that ensued, especially 
among the poorer classes. But Friends of that 
period did not, either through jealousy of the 
success of others or mistrust of their own posi- 
tion, abandon their ground to emulate the labors 
of the new sect. 

At a later period we have the example of a 
single man in Cornwall who was instrumental 
in turning many to righteousness. Both his 
natural character and his methods were pecu- 
liar, yet his spirit and his works had the Divine 
stamp. But the ordinary Christian, however 
devoted, would find it impossible to do as he 
did. Thus does God choose his instruments 
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and lead them in paths of his own selection to 
work out his designs in the Church. 

One consideration that it might be well for 
some who are burning with desire for activity 
t> consider is, it is only the “grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation,” and this grace “ has 
appeared to all men.” 

{f it were true that people in the world 
around us, or our fellow-creatures in other 
lands, could have no knowledge of the way of 
salvation until told by others, it would add 
plausibility to the idea of duty to tell them the 
good news. 

But when we consider that the sound of this 
Gospel has gone into all the world, and its 
words unto the ends of the earth, it relieves us 
of what would otherwise be a tremendous re- 
sponsibility—to convey to all individuals of all 
nations the knowledge that Christ died to save 
them. I do not see how to avoid the conclusion 
that, in different ages and countries, servants of 
God have been raised up for a work perhaps 
peculiar tothe time. But in this connection we 
find some who have mistaken their calling, and 
have brought reproach on the good work, though 
with the best intentions of helping it. 

Martin Luther performed the work of his 
day, the Cornish miner his mission, Wesley and 
Whitfield did their share of the service, the 
Moravians and Mennonites theirs. And the 
Society of Friends, occupying a plane more 
nearly the true Christian standard than either 
of them, have doubtless a duty to be carried 
out within the restrictions of their long-tried 
principles. 
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FairHFvut obedience to the duties shown us 
by the light of Christ in the heart, connected 
with a watchful attention to the gentle point- 
ings of that light, is the sure way to grow in 
grace and in spiritual knowledge. The scrip- 
ture language is still true, “He that doeth the 
will, shall know of the doctrine.’ We may 
study theology from the Bible and other books, 
and rear up for ourselves an apparently goodly 
edifice of doctrinal belief, buttressed with texts 
and strengthened with critical disquisitions on 
the force of particular words; and may think 
we are fully able to give many reasons for the 
hope that is in us, and yet our whole building 
may be only one of the towers of Babylon, which 
is doomed to destruction. The natural man 
knoweth not the things of the Spirit of God, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned. It is only, 
therefore, as we are brought into subjection to 
that Spirit, and become leavened into its nature, 
by its effectual operations, that we can have a 
true understanding of the heavenly mysteries— 
things hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes. Let none, therefore, who 
in simplicity and integrity of heart are endeav- 
oring to tread the narrow pathway to Heaven, 
be discouraged, when they compare their own 
littleness or ignorance with the lofty pretensions 
of others, who can speak fluently of their know- 
ledge and attainments, but who do not give evi- 
dence, by a humble, self-denying life, that their | 
profession is anything more than sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 
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THatT a plant appreciated by the cultivator 
in one country is but a weed in another, is ex- 
emplified by the sensitive plant. In our gar- 
dens few are more welcome. In India it is such 
a pest that it is regarded with as much disgust 
as the Canada thistle, horse nettle, or other no- 
torious plants are by the American cultivator. 
It is considered one of the vilest weeds in India. 


THE FRIEND. 





Selected for “‘THE FRIEND.” 
WORK AND REST. 
I laid it down in silence, 
This work of mine, 
And took what had been sent me— 
A resting time. 


Fhe Master’s voice has called me 
To rest apart— 
“ Apart, with Jesus only,” 
Echoed my heart. 


I took the rest and stillness 
From his own hand, 

And felt this present illness 
Was what He planned. 


How often we choose labor 
When He says “ Rest.” 

Our ways are blind and crooked, 
His way is best. 


There is a blessed resting 
In lying still ; 

In letting his hand mould us 
Just as He will. 


His work must be completed, 
His lessons set ; 

He is the higher Workman: 
Do not forget. 


Tt is not only working— 
We must be trained ; 

And Jesus learned obedience, 
Through suffering gained. 


For as his yoke is easy, 
His burden light, 

His discipline most needful, 
And all is right. 


We are but under-workmen ; 
They never choose 

If this tool or if that one 
Their hands shall use 


In working or in resting, 
May we fulfill, 
Not what we would, but only 
The Master’s will. 
—S. K.,, in Faith’s Record. 
SE a eee 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
BEAUTY. 


All things in season beautiful He hath made, 


Oh, precious sense of beauty ! rooted deep, 
Whose silver chords the rhythmic measures keep, 


By Nature’s gentle hand so softly played— 
By form or color stirred, by light or shade. 


The Source of beauty Thou, O Friend Divine! 


These chords responsive link my heart with Thine. 
O’er all the earth, wherever man has strayed, 


E’en where none dwell, on lonely desert isles, 


By unknown lakes, and valleys mountain-walled, 


On ocean or on shore, what beauty smiles! 


For thine own pleasure into being called ; 
Lord, in Thy love of beauty everywhere, 
I thank Thee, that Thou givest me a share. 


iF. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
FRIEND'S MINISTRY. 


To sit in silent waiting on the Lord, 

Until the voice of God speaks through his child; 
No word prepared by human intellect ; 

But just to sit and wait for God’s own voice— 
This is the worship of the humble Friend. 

And, when the Father wishes truth revealed, 
He will inspire and fill with words, the mouth 
Of him He chooses for his servant here. 

And, though he be an humble man, and poor 
In conversation, when God bids him not; 

With inspiration, words come forth like fire, 
And he will e’en forget his humble self, 

So much divinity absorbs his soul. 

And such convincing truths he utters then ; 
Men wonder where the man could learn so much 
Ah! cannot God a greater teacher be 

And teach more truth in just one little hour, 
Than men in a whole lifetime e’er can teach ? 

It is the voice of God speaks to the soul, 

And fills the heart and mind so full of trath, 
That man can have no peace with his lips sealed, 
Until he gives God’s message to mankind. 





The silent voice keeps urging him to speak ; 
And by his words great truths are oft revealed. 
Such Friends inspired, true ministers should be; 
And is it not religion pure and sweet— 
So simple that Gcd’s children all may learn ; 
And He will be the Teacher to instruct ? 
True, some there are who do not preach for God, 
And utter words from leadings of their own ; 
But such are not divinely led, true Friends. 
Oh! is it not a wondrous privilege, when 
The Father calls, bids you his servant be? 
And how could Friends, who are not chosen thus, 
E’er dare to preach of Godly things, untaught ? 
Friends are a people who are few indeed ; 
But God will love and ever near them dwell, 
If they will always live as He shall lead. 
Ah! what religion e’er could purer be; 
Than just to speak and act as God shall will? 


MARTHA SHEPPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 


Along Crum Creek. 


On the thirtieth of Fifth Month, the writer 
made some examination of the woods along 
Crum Creek, to the north of the Baltimore 
Pike, in Delaware County, Pa. 

One of the first plants to arrest the attention 
was a large cluster of the Cowparsnip (Herac- 
leum lanatum), in the low ground near the 
water. It belongs to the natural order of Um- 
belliferze, in which the flowers are grouped into 
clusters, the individual stalks or pedicels of 
which spring from the same point on the stem 
and are so arranged as to form a flat-topped or 
slightly convex head of flowers, as may be seen 
in the common parsnip and the wild carrot. 
Of the numerous plants that belong to the Um- 
belliferze, the Heracleum is our largest, some- 
times rising to the height of eight feet, with a 
stalk nearly two inches thick, heads of flowers 
one foot across, and very large leaves which 
are cut into lobes. 

It is said that the young stem roots of this 
plant were used as pot-herbs by the aborigines, 
aud this may have been so, although some of 
the plants of this order are very poisonous— 
such as the Water Hemlock. An English 
species is used for feeding pigs. The H. Lana- 
tum is the only species described in Gray’s bot- 
any, but in other countries there are several 
species, one of which, a native of Siberia, grew 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, and has a 
stem three or four inches in diameter. 

Near the Heracleum was a dense thicket of 
coarse, forbidding-looking plants, which Dr. 
Darlington calls a “ vile nuisance.” The leaves 
were four or five inches long, bristling with 
hairs. The flowers were small, greenish white, 
and clustered in leafy spikes at the top. It was 
the nettle ( Urtica dioica). Knowing something 
of the character of the plant, I cut off a speci- 
men with my knife, and cautiously taking the 
end of the stem between thumb and finger, 
transferred it to my collecting-box. Notwith- 
standing my care, the forefinger was pierced 
by one of the hairs of the plant, and the effect 
was perceptible to the feelings the following 
day. On cutting off a thin shaving of the stem 
with its attached hairs, and placing it under the 
lens of a microscope, I observed that in addition 
to numerous finer hairs, there were a number 

of larger ones which resembled transparent 
needles, each mounted on a green gland or pro- 
jection of the skin of the nettle. These needles 
ended in a fine point, so that I could understand 
how easily they would penetrate the skin of the 
hand which came into contact with them. I 
supposed that the gland at the base secreted 
the poison which the needle-like summit con- 
veyed to the hand, and which causes the irrita- 
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tion that these plants produce. I noticed that 
the sharp points, instead of projecting at right 
angles to the stem, were nearly all inclined up- 
wards, so that if the stem were grasped by the 
hand with an upward motion, it might be done 
with comparative impunity. 

The stinging effect of the needle did not last 
as long as I have mentioned, but the needle 
which penetrated the skin remained there, caus- 
ing a sensation similar to that made by a small 
splinter of wood or other substance. 


There are many species of nettle, and some of 


them possess stinging qualities far more severe 
than those of the Urtica dioica, One species 
found in New South Wales grows to the di- 
mensions of a large tree, and the sting of its 
leaves is exceedingly virulent, producing great 
suffering, not unattended with danger. The 
effect of the sting of a species found in the 
island of Timor is said to last for twelve months. 


In some parts of Europe the tender tops of 


the nettle are eaten as a vegetable, but they are 
apt to be gritty from the quantity of crystalline 
matter deposited in the cells of the skin. 

Many of the nettles produce a tough fibre in 
their stems, which is utilized in making ropes. 
The Kentucky hemp ( Urtica cannabina), is one 
of these. 

My attention was soon attracted by a rich 
blue flower, which I recognized as belonging to 
the Spider-wort ( Tradescantia Virginica). The 
plant is very smooth, the flowers in clusters at 
the summit, and the leaves long and compara- 
tively narrow. After flowering, the flower- 
stems curve downward, so that the seed-vessels 
hang drooping. The stem is remarkably filled 
with slimy mucilage. The filaments of the 
stamens are densely clothed with blue hairs, 
which under a lens appear beautifully jointed. 

After following the banks of the creek for a 
short distance, I came to a very narrow valley 
between two steep and wooded hills. A stream 
of water was flowing along this. In places 
among the grass in this little valley were num- 
bers of the pretty violet-flowered sorrel ( Oxalis 
violacea). It has a bulbous root, and sends up 
flower-stalks from six to eight inches long, at 
the top of which grow a cluster of the violet- 
purple flowers. The leaves also start from the 
root, so that the plant has no stem. 

There are many species of oxalis, and they 
are remarkable for containing an acid juice— 
some of them produce bulbs which are large 
enough to be cultivated for table use. 

Scattered through the grass was another at- 
tractive plant, the long-leaved Star-wort (Stel- 
laria longifolia), with delicate, white star-shaped 
flowers and narrow leaves, about two inches in 
length, the stems so slender as apparently to 
need the surrounding grass to support them. 
Later in the day, in the water of a small rivulet 
by which I lunched, I found another species 
of Star-wort adhering to a stone and much 
branched, which I supposed to be the Stellaria 
borealis. 

Among the eighteen or twenty plants seen in 
flower, or in fruit if ferns, for the first time, 
the present season, perhaps the most showy was 
the Wild Sweet William (Phlox maculata). The 
flowers, which are a bright purple color, form 
a good sized cluster near the top of the stem. 
Its specific name, maculata (spotted), was given 
to the plant because its stem is spotted with 
dark purple. 

There are several species of Phlox, but they 
are all natives of North America. 

Although not so showy, yet equally beautiful 
and attractive, was the Four-leaved Milk-weed 






with respect and worthy of imitation, something 













(Aselepias quadrifolia). The flowers are white, 
with a tinge of purple at the base, and the 
whole plant has a somewhat delicate look— 
quite unlike the coarser and more common 
Milk Weeds. 

The natural order to which the asclepias be- 
longs contains one thousand species, mostly na- 
tives of the tropics. The genus asclepias are 
found principally in America. They have a 
milky juice, and are all more or less poisonous, 
although the young shoots of one species (As- 
clepias syriaca), are said to be eaten in Canada 
as an asparagus. 

I had hoped to meet with the Yellow Noah’s 
Ark (Cypripedium pubescens), which I had not 
found growing for perhaps fifty years, but as I 
was wandering about I met the proprietor of 
the ground—an old school-fellow—and he told 
me the plant had all been rooted up, and that 
he had latterly looked for it in vain. I re- 
membered the remark of a fellow-botanist, that 
the orchid family, to which this plant belongs, 
were the gypsies among plants—here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. As it was, I felt well 
pleased with my success, and cheerfully took 
the cars homeward. 





From “THE AUSTRALIAN FRIEND,” 

A Friend of a past generation speaking of 
Christ, the Divine Head of the church, and re- 
ferring to our branch of his church, goes on to 
write, “ who has called us, as we reverently be- 
lieve, to be for his own time and for his own 
purposes a distinct and separate religious peo- 
ple.” To the little flock of the people he re- 
ferred to, scattered over this fifth quarter of the 
globe; over a space of some fifteen hundred 
miles from North to South, and, with New Zea- 
land, two thousand miles from West to East, 
and numbering all told, eight hundred and 
fourteen by the latest report, the thought of a 
Divine purpose in our separate organization, 
and consequent diversity on religious grounds 
from the fellow-Christians amongst whom *we 
live, suggests many weighty considerations. Is 
there a purpose in our being here? Have we 
transferred to the southern hemisphere an ex- 
emplification of Christianity which it were well 
to have left behind, when we started without a 
history, with a fair and open field before us, to 
build up a new national life? Is our testimony 
and our practice needed, or is it merely adding 
one more to the divisions of the Christian Church? 
The answer is that we are bound to our testi- 
mony, that it is our conscientious belief, that if 
we are true to our convictions, we have no choice 
but to hold on to our principles, and strive to live 
up to them. We cannot if we would, individu- 
ally or collectively turn back. And if we have 
not all the truth, we do know that we hold very 
precious truths, and such as are really the heri- 
tage of all. There is the grand truth, that no 
one is to come between man and his God but 
Christ. Who can estimate its importance or its 
value? To us it is simply self-evident. Yet 
how generally is it abandoned for human medi- 
ators! To such an extent that this belief alone 
justifies us in standing apart, for it is a fact we 
cannot possibly ignore. But it is not in doc- 
trine only but in conduct that we have a testi- 
mony to bear. We are to take in all things and 
everywhere the high ground of Christian prac- 
tice. I think we know, it is the life that tells. 
Doctrine may be disputed, utterly rejected, but 
to live “the sermon on the mount,” we may al- 
most say, is accepted by every man, in whose 
presence it is lived, as something to be regarded 









genuine and true. A clear sense of our duty to 


keep “a conscience void of offence towards God 


and man,” is felt, we may trust, in greater or 


less degree, by every Friend. If not why do 


any, in this part of the world, remain Friends? 
The shepherd knows his sheep, and we must ask 


Him to make us all what He would have us to 


be. He said, “ without Me ye can do nothing.” 


May He so lead us and teach us, that our dwel- 
ling here and there amongst our fellows ma 
not be wholly in vain! “A little leaven” will 
tend to leaven the lump: this is cheering for us, 
and in the power of each to act out, if we lay 
ourselves out to walk consistently—to live our 
principles. We are to be “as lights in the 
world :” a candle in a cottage window may 
guide and save a wanderer. 

As Friends, we find at present no great things 
to do, but we are not excused on that account 
from doing what we can; and this is felt and 
acted on by fellow-members in various directions. 
To be discouraged avails nothing; what is this 
or that to thee, “follow thou Me.” There was 
a time when the Society of Friends was a soci- 
ety of two, George Fox and Elizabeth Hooton. 
Others gathered to them and it pleased the true 
Bishop of souls to ordain and anoint, generally 
from the ranks of humble life, preachers of the 
truth, whose grasp of the doctrines they pro- 
mulgated appears to us marvellous. They went 
up and down without previous training, or with 
very little, and with baptising power they con- 
vinced and converted their fellow-countrymen 
and women by thousands ; and some of the best 
and most successful preachers among them were 
quite in early life. We do not see it just so in 
our day and in these lands: we need these men 
and women of the Lord’s ordaining, or more of 
them ; or,sowethink. Perhaps the Lord thinks 
not, for “ His hand is not shortened,” and He is 
in our midst. We do not set the world on fire, 
as they did in those early days: we are set in a 
lowly place. And yet I cannot say that the 
raw material, the men and women of our days 
and time, are less capable or less suitable, or 
that they are not of themselves just as incapable 
and unsuitable as were their predecessors of the 
seventeenth century to be taken as seedling 
plants for the care of the Great Husbandman, 
and by his watering and training and qualify- 
ing to make as powerful, devoted and success- 
ful instruments for his service, as in any previ- 
ous age. “God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham.” The enduement 
of power is from on high, and of the Lord alone. 

Well, let us remember that to be comes before 
todo: and by Divine Help we may all be. There 
is a Christian life to live, which has in the past 
been a manifest characteristic of the true Friend. 

We must walk in the Light which illuminates 
the narrow way, and shows the pitfalls and the 
snares on either hand. To bear a quiet testi- 
mony for the right and the true, is assuredly 
not tolivein vain. Weare professors of the truth, 
and however the word is used, we are bound to 
be truthful; it should be congenial to us to be 
transparent, to see that the outside represents 
the inside, that we say what we mean, and mean 
what we say, be always just and fair, and so 
commend the truths which we profess. The 
world largely glories in its selfishness: the Chris- 
tian (and the Friend is a Christian if anything) 
tries to keep self subordinate, to remember 
others’ interest and welfare, and always to ac- 
cept the rule of doing to others as he would be 
done by. Happy is he who believes “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and who finds 
more real pleasure in seeing others joyful and 
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of cypress is extremely abundant. And in New 
Orleans lately, while some men were excavating 
a trench, a cypress steckade was found which 
was erected in 1730 by the French as a protec- 
tion against the Indians. Some of the pieces 
measured twenty-one inches in width, with a 
thickness of about twelve inches, and, though it 
had been buried for so many years, it was in 
perfect condition when exhumed, even the tool 
marks being still clearly visible. . 

By a series of experiments extending over 
many years it has been found that the cypress 
wood endures the varying conditions of green- 
houses better than any other wood. Green- 
houses exposed to all the vicissitudes of heat, 
moisture and changes of temperature, show the 
cypress timber used in their construction to be 
practically unchanged after more than fifty years 
of use; and, being sufficiently tough for the 
purpose, it is probable it will come more gener- 
ally into use for building where a wood of great 
resisting power is required. Many old doors 
made by the early Spaniards in America are 
still as serviceable as ever, although exposed to 
a most trying climate.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, 





Coral—From Third to Tenth months the 
coasts of Sardinia and Sicily are alive with fish- 
ermen after coral. In Eleventh Month these 
bring it to Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, and 
sell it to the establishments where it is worked 
up. The value of the coral fished in a single 


year amounts to about six hundred thousand 
dollars. 





Queer Shepherd-dog Bird.— The natives of 
Venezuela and adjoining countries on the north 
side of the river Amazon often avail themselves 
of the services of a native crane to care, for 
their poultry, and also, in the place of collies 
or shepherd dogs used by North Americans and 
Europeans, to guard and herd their domestic 
animals. This remarkable bird, which the In- 
dians call yakamik and ornithologists Psophia 
crepitans, is (according to J. C. Beard, in the 
Popular Science News), found in a wild state in 
the great forests that lie between the northern 
coasts of South America and the Amazon River, 
particularly in Venezuela and British Guiana. 
The birds never leave the forests unless shot or 
captured. 

The yakamiks are very readily tamed, and 
prove valuable servants to the Indians, who do- 
mesticate them, as they are very courageous, 
and will protect animals entrusted to their care 
at every risk to themselves. Even dogs are 
obliged to yield to their authority. They may 
be trusted with the care of a flock of sheep or 
domestic fowls, and every morning will drive 
the ducks and poultry to their feeding places, 
and, carefully collecting any stragglers, bring 
them safely home at night. A yakamik soon 
learns to know and to obey the voice of its 
master, follows him when permitted, wherever 
he goes, and appears delighted at receiving his 
caresses. It repines at his absence, and wel- 
comes his return, and is extremely jealous of 
any rival. Should a dog or cat approach, it 
flies at it with the utmost fury, and, attacking 
it with wings and beak, drives it away.— West- 
minster Gazette. 





—It would be a matter of great interest to 
know whether the gaseous contents of the air- 
sacs of birds and of the air tubes and sacs of in- 


sects is lighter than air, and what the nature of 


the air or gas is; and so with the gas in the 
swimming bladder of fishes. As bearing on the 


























subject, during the last scientific voyage of the 
Princess Alice, owned by the Prince of Monaco, 
Richard analyzed the gas in the swimming 
bladder of several svecies of deep sea-fishes: 
Serranus, from a depth of sixty metres, and 
congers from a depth of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five metres, showed more than eighty per 
cent. of oxygen. The rest of the gas was nitro- 
gen, with traces of carbonic acid. The pro- 
portion of oxygen was such that it was easy to 
perform the well known experiment of lighting 
a candle by holding one in the gas, having 
previously lighted and extinguished it, leaving 
only a om to start combustion. Another fish 
(Simenchelys parasiticus), from a depth of one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-four metres, 
showed seventy-eight per cent. oxygen, which 
is less than in Serranus from sixty metres 
depth. The law stated by Biot, that the pro- 
portion of oxygen increases with the depth is 
in default. Some other influences must be 
taken into account. 





—A poisonous bivalve mollusk (Spondylus 
Americanus), has been found in Lower Cali- 
fornia. It emits an odor of sulphuretted hydro- 


gen, strong enough to disgust even a famished 


creature, hence it is never preyed upon for 


food. M. de Rochebrune has isolated the poi- 
sonous principle by the Stass method, obtaining 
an unctuous olive green extract with an acrid 
odor and bitter taste, which produces a burning 
sensation, and burns with a vivid yellow flame; 
-001 grain kills a frog in twelve minutes, after 
first producing paralysis; .003 grain kills a 
guinea pig in twenty-five minutes. The poison 
is allied to ptomaines and leucomaines, very 
similar to muscarine the toxic product of a 


muochraam 





—Tie habits of our ants have been reported 


on by G. B. King, in the entomological journal, 
Psyche. He has found forty-one species in Essex 
County, Mass.; and while Wasmann mentions 
thirty-four species of mites dwelling as fellow- 
boarders or parasites on ants in Europe and 
elsewhere, King has found half that number al- 
ready in Massachusetts. 
winter ants do not descend below the reach of 
the frost, but that they hibernate near the sur- 
face as well as lower down. They freeze and 


He also finds that in 


then thaw out. He has found the common, 


large black ant in hollow trees in the woods 
imbedded in ice, taken them home, thawed them 
out, when they became lively and appeared 


well and healthy, going to work in his artificial 
nest. The mites are usually found attached to 
the legs of the ants, their hosts. In summer 
they sleep in warm days. In one of the warmest 
days last summer no ants (Formica obscuripes), 
were observed ; the doors of the nest were all 
closed, but on removing a little of the loose 
covering of the nest, not more than two inches 
deep, the ants were found in great abundance, 
and to all appearances they were asleep. 
<ceniinitinandlillapionaccmnestheae 


Lincertnc Traces or Darxkness.—Not- 
withstanding the fact that the rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness have penetrated the darkest 
lands, the light is growing brighter and brighter 
with each passing year, there may be some dan- 
ger in speaking in terms too complimentary 
about ours being times of special enlightenment 
in regard to certain kinds of amusements. 

Something came under my observation not 
long since which forced me to the conviction 
that a little of the spirit of cruelty which called 
together the crowds in the amphitheatre of Rome 


had been handed down to us, escaping the rays 
of this great Light. 

While crossing a river (not the Tiber), I ob- 
served a crowd of people on the bank intensely 
interested in something. Boxes had been placed 
some distance from the shore on the ice of the 
river, from which pigeons were released at in- 
tervals, and as they rose to fly away were brought 
down dead by gun shots. Presently one was 
set free from the cage, but did not fly. It had 
evidently been a pet—fed and cared for by 
some one. Looking around for a moment, it 
saw the men and boys on the bank, and in con- 
fidence, apparently, of being received and _pro- 
tected as formerly, walked directly toward them, 
When within a few feet of them, one person 
stepped out from the crowd, picked up the 
beautiful bird, throwing it as far in the air as 
he could, only to have it fall dead upon the ice 
amidst the cheers of the crowd that the man 
with the gun did not miss his aim. 

_While there are other forms of amusement 
displaying a more cruel spirit than this, yet it 
can be said with all sincerity that these are the 
exceptions and not the rule as in former times. 
Those who view them in the light of Christianity 
point the finger of disapproval at them.— Wm. 
Harrison Decker in The Presbyterian. 








Items. 


Notes Jrom British Friend, Sixth Month, 1896.— 
‘Dublin Yearly Meeting has been greatly con- 
cerned over the now avowed pastorate prevalent in 
the West. Luke Woodard explained that the system 
had come to stay, and would go on whatever mes- 
sage was sent from Dublin. This is no doubt the 
truth. The only reason for our remarkably pa- 
tient treatment of the relapse of the Western 
Yeas v.Meatineneiae terA ree we hte vite ecu, 
has clearly been a mistaken one. We have no 
decisive influence. A stronger and less compromis- 
ing course would have been more satisfactory to 
ourselves, and would have encouraged the minori- 
ties, who, whether they have separated or not, are 
resisting the transformation of the Society. We 
regret the Yearly Meeting should hesitate to rec- 
ognize the position they hold as guardians of 
Quaker testimonies in presence of an unsympa- 
thetic majority.” 

“ At London Yearly Meeting, Harriet Green 
opened her prospect of religious service in the 
Yearly Meetings of the American continent. She 
produced Minutes from Thaxted Monthly Meeting, 
and Essex and Suffolk Quarterly Meeting, liberat- 
ing her for the service. After a cordial expression 
of sympathy and encouragement, her liberation 
was confirmed.” 

“ Permission was asked for Archibald Crosbie, 
formerly a Scotch member, and now connected 
with one of the American Yearly Meetings with 
whom we did not correspond, to attend the sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting. Several Friends expressed 
their hearty desire that Archibald Crosbie should 
be allowed to attend, and William E. Turner in- 
cidentally expressed his regret that members of 
those bodies of Friends in America with whom we 
did not at present correspond should have any dif- 
ficulty in being present at London Yearly Meeting. 
The desired consent was given, and also in the 
case of John Alexander Tonjoroff, of Philippopolis, 
the husband of a Friend there engaged in mission 
work,” 

“A letter from J. E. Rhoads was read, stating 
that he had completed his service in this Yearly 
Meeting, and had visited two hundred and seventy- 
four meetings, besides Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, and was about to return to Philadelphia 
with his companion, Ephraim Smith. He grate- 
fully acknowledged the kindness of Friends, and 
the help vouchsafed by his Lord in the service to 
which he felt called.” 

“The Clerk notified the presence of Ephraim 
Smith, the companion of Jonathan Rhoads, who is 
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still in Ireland, who had come from thence to be 
present at the Yearly Meeting.” 








Bear in mind that you cannot sow bad seed 
and reap a good harvest. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 20, 1896. 











We have received by mail a small pamphlet 
by William Tallack, of London, reprinted from 
the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, which upholds 
the view that it is necessary in every meeting 
of Friends that words of exhortation should be 
uttered, “It is not merely to be ‘ waited’ for; 
though prayer is constantly to be made for help 
in its exercise, or attempted exercise. But it 
has tq be attempted.” And it says, “If young 
Friends do not find such help in their own 
meetings, they are well warranted in going 
elsewhere.” 

It endeavors to find Scriptural authority for 
these unfriendly views by referring to the ap- 
pointment of Elders in the primitive churches, 
which it assumes meant exhorters or teachers ; 
and by such charges as that given in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, “ Exhort one another.” 

It seems probable that the Elders of those 
days were officers somewhat similar to our 
overseers, charged with the oversight of the 
flock, and who might have frequent occasion 
to exhort those who were careless or in danger 
of going astray, but who ought not to be con- 
founded with ministers or preachers. Such ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the learned Adam 

larke, who says the Elders were the most ex-’ 
perienced and advanced in the Divine life, and 
were appointed to watch over and instruct the 
rest. In another place he speaks of Elders “as 
persons well instructed in Divine things, who 
should be able to instruct others, and observe 
and enforce the discipline of the Church.” 

The duty that devolves on all the living 
members of the church to watch over one an- 
other in love, and to advise and exhort each 
other as occasion requires, we know of no one 
who would deny ; but it seems to us an unwar- 
rantable inference to conclude from this, that 
our meetings to wait upon and worship our 
Father in Heaven cannot be rightly held with- 
out words of public exhortation. Indeed, the 
proper service of such meetings may be greatly 
hindered, if not prevented by declarations which 
are not accompanied by a measure of the Di- 
vine anointing, and whose effect is to lead the 
listeners to depend for comfort on the words of 
others, instead of on the overshadowing influence 
of the Head of the Church. 

It is a matter to be regretted, that any of our 
young people should grow weary of the patient 
waiting for the arising of Divine life in our 
meetings, when held in silence, and should go 
elsewhere to seek for instruction or entertain- 
ment ; but it would be a still stronger cause for 
sorrow to see Friends changing the character 
of their religious meetings, and for the sake of 
pleasing the inexperienced, introducing changes 
which will prevent the accomplishment of their 
original object, to wait upon God, for the ex- 
tension of his Light and power, which alone 
can enable us to worship Him in Spirit and in 
Truth. 

We regard the preparation and issue of this 
pamphlet as one of the evidences of a departure 
from the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
which has become sadly apparent in many 
places. 



























THE FRIEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srares.— Both Houses of Congress ad- 
journed on the 11th instant. The appropriations made 
at the session of Congress just closed aggregated $515,- 
759,820. The President sent nearly 1,200 nominations 
to the Senate during the session of Congress just 
closed. Three were rejected and sixteen were not 
acted on. 

The Governor of Missouri has notified Mayor Wal- 
bridge, of St. Louis, that his request for a special 
session of the Legislature to appropriate money for 
the reconstruction of the municipal and State institu- 
tions damaged by the tornado of Fifth Month 27th 
was denied. Governer Stone says that the necessity 
is not so great but that it can wait for the regular 
session, and in the meantime suitable temporary quar- 
ters can be provided by the city. 

The Board of Education of this city referred to the 
Committee on Boys’ High School formal protests 
against the introduction of military drill into the 
schools from the Philanthropic Committee of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of Friends [Race 
Street], and the Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
the meeting at Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 

By virtne of an act of Congress all the small post- 
offices within five miles of the limits of the city are to 
be consolidated with the Philadelphia office, and are 
to be served and controlled like the sub-stations 
within the city limits. 

American capital, through negotiations successfully 
concluded by Philadelphians, is to be invested in es- 
tablishing a plant in Russia for the building of loco- 
motives, and nearly all the necessary machinery and 
tools are to be sent from this city. 

The system of leasing in vogue at Idaho Springs, Col., 
has reached a point where it has proved advantageous 
to both the owner and the lessee of a mine, and as a 
result there are a large number of properties being 
worked under this plan. The older workings at the 
Lamartine mine are on this basis. Within one year 
they cleared abont $200,000, and since then the owners 
have taken out $3,000,000 worth of ore. 

A brick concern in Epping, N. H., recently received 
an order for 46,000,000 from a Boston firm, the con- 
tract to be finished in three years. 

Chicago’s new inlet tunnel, which was completed 
week before last, has a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons a 
day. 

A Fort Worth, Texas, despatch says that an irriga- 
tion and land company has been financed in London, 
to reclaim over half a million acres of land between 
Engle, New Mexico, and Fort Quitman, Texas. 

Progress in the settlement of Minnesota was never 
so marked as at present, the sales of State, Govern- 
ment and railroad land being very heavy. 

The canker worms are making sad havoc with the 
trees in some parts of Western and Central Massa- 
chusetts, and a small green worm is reported to be 
destroying fruit in Delaware County, N. Y. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 372, which 
is 18 more than the previous week, and 20 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 179 were males and 193 females: 35 died of 
consumption ; 34 of heart disease; 25 of pneumonia ; 
20 of convulsions; 20 of cancer; 16 of cholera infan- 
tum ; 15 of marasmus; 14 of old age; 13 of apoplexy ; 
13 of inanition ; 12 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 9 of whooping cough, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 2’s, 94 a 96; 4’s, reg. 108 a 
1084; coupon, 109} a 110}; new 4’s, 1163 a 117; 5’s, 
112} a 113}; currency 6’s, 100 a 105. 

Corton.—Middling uplands were officially quoted 
at 7}hc. per pound. 

FEep.— Spot bran, $11.50 a $12.00 for winter in 
bulk, and $10.50 a $11.50 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.55 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25; 
do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50; do., 
do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; spring, clear, $2.75 a $3.00 ; 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.40; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.50 
a $2.65; do., clear, $3.20 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 
a $3.60; do., patent, $3.75 a $3.0. Ryse FLouR was 

inactive but steady at $2.50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 64a 644c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 32} a 33c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24} a 24$c. 

Beer Catrie. — Extra, 43 a 4}; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 34 a 3$c. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 





medium, 23 a 3c.; common, 2} a 2$c.; culls, 1 a 2c.; 


lambs, 4a 6}c. 


Hoags.—5 a 5}c. for Western, and 4} a 4§c. for State. 





ForriGn.—The question asked on the 12th inst., 


in the House of Lords by ex-Prime Minister Rose- 
berry, who desired to know if Lord Salisbury would 
explain the extent and object of the Anglo-Egyptian 
campaign in the Seale, 6 

isterial declaration that the complete reconquest of 
the Soudan was contemplated by the British and 
Egyptian Governments. 


rought forth the first min- 


A dispatch of the 9th inst, from Cairo says, “ The 


Egyptian cavalry at Firket pursued the fleeing Der- 
vishes after the battle at that place, killing a large 
number of them. The Dervishes took the route to 
Suarda, which was the Khalifa’s largest camp, with 
the exception of Dongola. The cavalry, upon reach- 
ing Suarda, found the place deserted. The troops 
occupied the place and seized enormous quantities of 
stores of all kinds and a number of camels, 


A speed of a mile in fifty-eight seconds is claimed 


for a motor cycle exhibited at the Imperial Institute, 
London. 


Recent Austrian observations in the Mediterranean 


Sea prove that the deepest se in that body of water 
is 2,406 fathoms, or nearly t 


ree miles. 
Field Marshal Yamagata, who went to Russia as 


the representative of the Mikado at the coronation of 
the Czar, has exchanged contracting notes with the 
Russian Government, agreeing that Russia and Japan 
shall act together in the maintenance of order in 
Corea, and that each power shall keep a small force 
of 500 troops in Seoul, the capital. 
to be increased, except by mutual consent, unless in 
the case of the landing of men from warships of the 
contracting powers in the event of sudden necessity, 


This force is not 


According to the Jilustrated American, the Russian 


Government expects to appropriate $20,000,000 in 
payment of expenses connected with the coronation of 
the Czar, commencing Fifth Month 18th, and continu- 
ing twenty days. 


Phillips, Farrar and Hammond, the Johannesburg 


Reform Committee leaders, paid a fine of £25,000 each 
and signed a document pledging themselves to abstain 
from interference in Transvaal politics, after which 
their banishment was cancelled. 
fused to sign the document and was banishe for life. 


Colonel Rhodes re- 


African natives universally know how to prepare 


intoxicating liquors from such simple materials as the 
tops of broom corn, sugar-cane juice and cocoanut 


milk. 
A Consular report from the City of Mexico says 


that “the Mexicans are taking advantage of the 
scarcity of Florida oranges and are shipping their 
supply of the fruit to this country. 
carloads were shipped to the United States, but this 
season fully 600 carloads will be exported.” 


Last season 400 


The Canadian Fisheries Department has received 
returns of the spring catch of seals by the Canadian 


schooners, taken off the coast of Washington and 


British Columbia, which shows a falling off of nearly 
1,000 skins, the figures being 8,928 this year, as against 
9,853 last spring. 

Wood-pulp making in Canada has, in a decade, 


grown to an industry with an annual output valued 


at £200,000 and with an invested capital of £600,000. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpine Scuoon.— The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month Ist. Ap- 
plications for the admission of pupils should be made 
to WittiaM F. WickersHaAM, Principal, 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ 
Chester County, Pa., on the third instant, Tomas 
W. Fisuer, of Malvern, to A. Rura SMEDLEY, 


daughter of Thomas Smedley, of Reading, Pa. 








Diep, at her home in North Stonington, Conn., 
twenty-third of First Month, 1896, Exiza G. SHEF- 


_FIELD, widow of Samuel Sheffield, aged ninety years 


and four months, an esteemed member and elder of 
South Kingston, R. I., Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
She was a diligent attender of meetings as long as 
circumstances permitted, and serviceable in Society. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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